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EQUALITY  OF  NATIONAL  MINORITIES  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 


following  is  the  trariSlation  of  an  article  by  Alss  Bebler 
in  Medjunarodna  Politika  (International  Politics)  Vol  XI^ 

No  BeTgrade,  16  November  1960^  pages  13-15^ 

.  Soraev^at  over  2  millibJlii  or  3^2^!  of  the  iS-inillion  inhabitslnts  of 
Yugoslavia  are  mamberd  Of  natibiiiil  mhbibitibs^  Thi^  Aeians  that  their  na¬ 
tive  tongue  not  biid  of  trie  sjf>6keh  by  tlie  Sorthert  Slav  peo¬ 

ples  of  the  Jugoslav  Federation  —  the  Serbs^i  Croats^  Sloveaesp  Macedon¬ 
ians,  and  Montenegrins  (i«ess  Serbo-Croatian,  Slovene and  Macedonian)  o 
The  members  of  the  minorities  are  divided  into  a  number  of  larger  and 
smaller  linguistic  groups.  The  latest  population  census  in  19^3  gave  the 
following  statistics:  Albanians  7!>4>000,  Hungarians  502,000,  Turks  260,000, 
Slovaks  85,000,  Bulgarians  62,000,  Rumanians  60,000,  Ruthenians  37,000, 
Italians  36,000,  Czechs  35,000,  Russians  12,000,  and  a  further  series  of 
smaller  groups  or  persons  of  undeterndJied  nationality^* 

Becaiase  of  their  total  number,  the  problem  of  relationship  towas^d 
these  minorities  is  not  an  insignificant  one;  for  a  number  of  reasons  it 
is  also  quite  a  coEplax  one<  Here  one  must  primarily  consider  differences 
in  language,  different  degrees  of  development,  etc.  Nevertheless,  tha  ex¬ 
istence  of  these  minority  groups  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  formation 
of  New  Yugoslavia,  i«ec,  from  the  end  of  World  War  II,  has  never  been  a 
source  of  serious  difficulties  for  our  country,  neither  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  internal  unity,  nor  with  regard  to  her  arelationship  with  other 
countries,  thanks  to  our  consistent  democratic  policy  toward  these  minor¬ 
ity  groups. 

Members  of  all  minority  groups  withotit  exception  are  granted  all 
civil  rights.  The  Constitution  of  1946,  itdiich  has  nevei*  been  altered  in 
this  respect,  states:  "All  citizens  of  FNRY  (Federal  People’s  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia)  are  equal  before  the  Isw  and  enjoy  equal  rights  irrespecti^vs 
of  nationality,  race,  sr  religion e,»«Any  action  which  grants  special  privi¬ 
leges  or  limits  the  rights  of  citizens  on  the  basis  of  national,  racial,  or 
religious  hatred  and  dissension  is  unconstitutional  and  ptuiishable  by  law" 
(Article  21),  "All  citizens  without  regard  to  sex,  nationality,  race,  re^ 
ligion,  degree  of  education,  and  place  of  residence,  having  reached  the 
age  of  18,  have  the  right  to  elect  and  be  elected  into  all  departments  of 
the  national  govemmsnt"  (Article  23),  "According  to  law  all  public  offices 
are  accessible"  to  all  (Article  33) o 

In  addition  to  the  above,  equality  is  further  ensiured  for  the  most 


iirportant  minority  groups,  the  Albanian  and  Hungarian,  by  the  fact  that  tlie 
territories  which  these  groups  mainly  inhabit  are  autonomous a  These  con¬ 
sist  of  the  Autonomous  Oblast  of  Kpsovo  and  Metohia  and  the  Autonomous 
Pokrajina  of  Vbyvodinao  These  autonomous  regions  have  special  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  National  Assembly  in  #iich  each  of  the  six  Republics  of  ota* 
Federation  has  10  representatives a  Thus,  Kosovo  and  Metohia  have  four,  and 
Foyvodiria  six,  represent at iveSo  Both  together  have,  therefore,  as  many  rep¬ 
resentatives  as  does  each  republic*  Autonomous  units  have  their  own  elect¬ 
ed  bodies  of  representatives  and  tl^eir  own  executive  Committees  (and  assem=^ 

blies)9 

The  practical  significance  pf  the  active  and  passive  vote  gi'anted  to 
members  of  minority  groups  and  of  ^he  autonon^r  given  to  territories  settled 
by  minority  groups  is  mbst  clearly  seeii  ih  the  example  cf  Kosovo  and  Methcdao 
Here  the  minority  ^oup,  namely  thp  Albanians,  form©  the  majority i  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  delegates  to  the  body  of  Representatives  for  Kosovo  and  Metohia  ^ 
are  therefore  Albahian,  as  is  the  president  of  the  Executive  Assembly  (Admin¬ 
istration)®  ■I 

True  to  the  ^irit  of  complete  equality  Of  cliifeens  is  the  full 
equality  of  their  languages;  consequently,  also  the  languages  of  the  mjxior^ 
ity  groups®  We  are  not  familiar  with,  nor  do  we  recognise,  the  cozicept  of 
a  state  language o  The  most  significant  consequence  of  this  attitude  from 
the  public  and  legal  standpoint  is  that  every  national  representative,  from 
opstina  assemblyman  to  national  federal  delegate,  may  speak  in  Ills  native 
language  at  sessions  of  the  representative  body  of  idiich  he  is  a  member 
(the  speech  naturally  being  translated  afterwards  into  the  language  of  the 
majority)®  Gitlsens  have  everywiiere  the  right  to  use  their  native  la;: 
in  dealing  with  admi-nistrative  authorities  and  the  court o  Where  rv  ..oers  of 
a  minority  group  form  the  majority  in  a  ^iven  administrative  unit,  their 
language  is  also  the  official  language,  in  the  sense  that  public  adminis¬ 
tration  (of  opstina  or  srez)  is  conducted  in  two  languages,  that  of  the 
minority  group  and  that  of  the  majority  in  the  respective  republic  (Serbo‘> 
Croatian,  Slovene,  or  Macedonian),  and  that  all  public  notices  appear  in 
both  languageso 

In  the  case  of  our  largest  minority,  the  Albanians,  it’s  autonomous 
administration  strongly  adheres  to  the  decision  of  lt®s  executive  assembly 
that  all  legal  documents  of  general  character  be  adopted  aiid  published  in 
both  languages  (Albanian  and  Serbo-Croatian)!  both  languages  are  used  in 
debates  and  notes  of  sessions  of  all  representative  bodies;  public  notices 
(names  cf  streets,  institutions,  etc®)  stress  two  languages;  all  blank  forms 
and  documents  appear  in  two  languages;  etc® 

In  some  respects  our  policy  toward  minority  groups  goes  further  than 
the  assurance  of  the  above  "classical"  rights  of  minorities®  Most  impoirtant 
in  this  regard  is  the  economic  assistance  given  —  via  the  Federation  —  ly 
the  advanced  parts  of  the  country  to  the  less-developed  ones®  This  affects 
the  minorities  to  a  large  extent,  part3.cularly  the  Albanians  and  Turks,  since 
these  are  located  in  the  least  developed  areas®  Thus  the  Social  Plan  for 
the  period  1957<"196l  foresees  a  sum  of  50  billion  dinars  (about  80  million 
dollars)  guaranteed  for  the  economic  investment  for  Kosovo  and  Metohia, 


Those  investments  are  created  principally  through  loans  of  the  Federal 
investment  fund,  by  the  fact  that  these  loans  (in  the  case  of  Kosovo  '  ’ 
Metohia)  do  not  return  to  the  above  fund,  but  to  the  investment  f^'r  d  oi 
the  autonomous  oblast  for  further  re-investment o  In  addition,  Kosovo  and 
M8tohi.a  enjoy  a  number  of  other  n^asures  of  financial  relief  and  appro- 
pi’iations. 

The  position  of  minority  groups  has  changed  greatly  since  the  begia- 
ing  of  general  acceptance  and  development  of  local  seif-governiTient  in  lUo-'- 
slavia.  Members  of  minority  groups  very  often  form  the  majority  in  opstine 
and  si’ezi.  The  wide  powers  granted  to  opstine  and  srezx  enable  minority 
groups  to  solve  their  economic,  cultural  and  educational  problems  theraselve 
and  to  carry  out  their  decisionso  The  significance  of  this  is  revealed  by 
tha  fact  that  our  self-govehiing  imits  dohtrol  about  70^  of  the  net  nation¬ 
al  incomeo 

In  all  countries  ^diere  Mno^ity  groups  Sxist  the  4'desti6n  of  their 
education  is  6n  especially  seneitiVe:  fehe^  Our  system  of  self-government 
leaves  the  problem  of  elementaj^  js^hdels  ifiai^gri  lip  to  the  minorities  them¬ 
selves^  All  minority  groups  -with  literary  languages  Add  sufficiently  dense 
settlsmeht  have  their  own  elementary  schools*  Among  these  belong  the 
Albanians,  Hungarians,  Turks,  Slovaks,  Rumanians,  Bulgarians,  Italians, 
Ruthealans  and  Czechs *  This  form  of  schooling  has  developed  to  such  an 
extent  in  New  Yugoslavia  that  there  are  now  about  two  and  a  half  times  as 
many  students  in  the  elementary  schools  of  minority  groups  than  there  were 
in  pre-war  Yugoslavias  Albanians,  Hungarians,  Tui’ks,  Slovaks,  Rumanians 
and  Italians  possess  secondary  schoolsi  for  these  minoritj.es  there  also 
exist  special  sections  in  secondary  and  vocational  schools o  Albanian  sec¬ 
tions  exist  in  the  following  vocational  schools s  economic,  medical,  t^ch- 
nj.cal,  musical,  and  irdningo  ^ferndjers  of  minorities  reoelve  scholarships 
for  study  at  hj.gher  educational  institutions  and  universities.  There  a.re 
over  1,^00  members  of  minority  groups  from  Kosovo  and  Metohia  holding 
scholarships  at  higher  educational  institutions  and  universities* 

Much  effort  is  expended  in  pub!b‘.shing  for  the  benefit  of  rluorities, 
both  with  regard  to  the  informative  press,  as  well  as  to  text-  and  other 
books.  Eleven  nevrapapers  are  published  in  Albanian,  10  in  Hungarian,  etc* 
Almost  all  radio  stations  in  the  counti'y  also  broadcast  in  languages  of  the 
minorities*  All  the  more  important  minorities  have  their  cxiltural-educa- 
ticnal  associations*  This  activity  naturally  depends  mainly  on  the  energy 
and  customs  of  thi  minority  iteelf*  The  Czechs,  a  very  literate  and  lively 
minority,  have  organized  31  cultural  associations  and  $1  reading  rooms, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  minority  consists  of  daljj  35#000  mesiiberso 

The  languages  of  minority  groups  used  for  insti-uction  jja  schools 
and  in  public  life  are,  in  principle,  languages  of  the  native  countries  of 
the  respective  minorities,  not  local  dialects*  This  principle  often  re¬ 
quires  much  effort  as  well  as  contact  with  the  mother  countries.  Where 
possible,  young  teachers  are  sent  for  schooling  to  the  mother  countiy 
(e<,g,,  Italy)  and  textbooks  are  purchased  from  these  countries. 

Obviously,  minority  groups  must  necessarily  also  be  familiar  with 
the  languages  of  the  majorities  and  eO.!  of  them  desire  this,  if  only  for 
practical  reasons*  For  this  reason,  the  language  of  the  majority  in  the 
respective  Republics  is  taught  in  all  minority  schools.  This  practice  has 


increased  the  attractiveness  of  minority  schools  for  parents  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  group  o  (Italian  schools  in  the  former  Zone  "B"  of  the  Free  Teri'itor';'^ 
of  Trieste  are  an  exception,  this  practice  not  being  permitted  under  the 
London  Agreement) « 

With  this  I  have  touched  upon  a  controversial  issue,  namely  the 
right  of  parents  to  decide  in  which  language  their  child  is  to  be  educated* 
In  all  civiliaed  countries  parents  are  granted  the  right  to  decide  how  ai:d 
idiere  their  child  is  to  be  educated;  nowhere,  hoisever,  is  this  right  an 
absolute  one*  The  curriculum  for  their  children  is  not  decided  upon  by 
the  parents,  but  is  prescribed  by  laws  and  general  regulations «  The  same 
holds  true  for  our  minority  grotips*  The  curriculum  for  minority  schools 
is  detertidned  by  the  same  procedip'e  as  that  of  ma^idrity  groups.  The  only 
freedom  of  choice  granted  to  parents  --i  and  this  is  a  considerable  one  — 
is  that  In  mixed  settleiaents  they  ^y  Send  their  child  tb  either  a  minor¬ 
ity  pr^  majority  school.  Parents  kre  ntembers  of  minority  gi'oups  are^ 
therefore,  not  forced  to  send  ths^  to  liiittdrity  schools,  Eixperi- 

ence  has  shotfe,  however,  that  bii#  bdhditions,  i,e,,  in  an  atmos¬ 

phere  of  full  and  true  eijtiality,  this  freedom  is  not  detriinental  to  the 
ndjiority  as  a  collective;  it  loses  nothing  because  Of  thiS,  Good  proof 
of  this  is  provided  by  the  example  of  the  maxed  SerbO“Groatian-Hungaria.n 
district  of  Subotica,  Here,  in  coit^jarison  with  pre-war  conditions  the 
nuirber  of  students  in  Serbo-Croatian  schools  has  doubled  (natural  increase 
and  immigration),  while  that  in  Hungarian  schools  has  tripled,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  immigration  of  Hungarian  elements  into  this 
area, 

A  great  novelty  with  respect  to  relationships  toward  minorit;/  giot?)S 
has  been  our  partiality  to  teaching  minority  languages  in  majority  schools 
in  mixed  areas.  This  tendency  gives  particularly  good  results  in  a.reas  in¬ 
habited  by  Hungarian  and  Italian  minorities.  Here  the  minority  language 
is  sometimes  even  introduced  as  a  subject  in  elementary  schools.  In  the 
above-mentioned  srez  of  Subotica,  as  well  as  in  the  srez  of  Ifarska  Sobota, 
in  addition  to  pure  minority  and  majority  elementary  schools,  there  have 
been  introduced  mixed  classes,  idiich  will  lead  to  the  foi'mation  of  mixed 
elementary  schools.  The  terra  "mixed"  here  signifies  that  in  these  schools 
instruction  is  given  in  two  languages.  The  child  becomes  literate  in  both 
Serbo-Croatian  (or  Slovene)  and  Hungarian  in  the  first  grade  of  elementarj^ 
school.  Later,  all  subjects  are  taught  in  both  languages  (some  more  extexi- 
sively  in  one  language  and  less  in  the  other).  In  secondary  schools  and 
schools  for  teachers  of  the  majority,  the  minority  language  (ice,,  Hungar¬ 
ian),  has  teen  introduced  as  part  of  the  curriculum  and  this  subject  being 
very  well  attended. 

Our  policy  toward  minorities  has  yielded  excellent  results.  Because 
of  such  a  policy  our  minorities  have  not  been,  and  are  not,  "foreign  bod¬ 
ies"  in  the  national  organism.  Their  existence  and  their  nati.ve  cultural 
life  did  not,  and  does  not,  disunite  Yugoslavia,  since  these  minorities  do 
not  feel  they  are  in  a  foreign  country,  but  in  one  that  belongs  to  them 
to  the  same  degree  as  it  does  to  members  of  the  majority.  Such  a  policy  — 
truly  opposed  to  any  policy  of  oppression  or  assimilation  —  has  so  strong¬ 
ly  linked  the  minorities  to  the  majority  that  even  in  the  most  trying  days 


of  New  Yugoslaviaj  in  the  years  19hQ-53t  they  have  never  wavered  but  stood 
as  fir2rj.y  behind  the  leadership  erf  the  country  as  did  the  majority*  Further¬ 
more,  they  are  becoming  to  an  ever  greater  degree  a  bridge  between  our  peo¬ 
ples  and  those  of  neighbouring  countries. 

The  best  exarple  of  this  is  provided  b3?-  the  condition  on  the  Itaiian- 
Yugoslar  border,  one  of  the  most  open  boundaries  in  Europe,  The  Italian 
minority  on  our  side  and  the  Slovene  on  the  Italian  side  create  the  live¬ 
liness  of  traffic  for  •siiich  this  border  is  characteristic.  Border  s  or- 
ities  I'egister  millions  of  crossings  annually.  In  some  sections  up  to  10 
or  more  buses  cross  daily,  while  smaller  vehicles  line  up  as  if  the  border 
were  nonexistent.  All  tension  has  ceased  in  the  border  region.  Both  lang¬ 
uages  —  Italian  and  Slovene  —  are  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  in 
streets  and  public  places,  and  both  one  and  the  other  sbngs  are  sung  pub¬ 
licly  here  and  there. 

All  the  above-mentioned  resul^^  bf  bur  pblidy  toward  minority  groups 
support  our  conviction  that  t^b  ppliby  ib  a  cohraist  one.  Furthermore,  by 
means  of  this  policy  m  are  fUlfiiitihg  Obli^  dferiibCratic  ob3.igations  toward 
the  mnoritieS  thembeiveS,  as  well  as  toward  Other  pOopleSa 


